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During 1928 the relation of the federal government 
to agriculture became a campaign issue to an extent not 
equalled in a generation; there was again evident an in- 
cipient interest on the part of urban groups and organi- 
zations which has been manifested for several years; the 
first national conference on rural-urban relations was held ; 
the economic situation was roughly comparable to that 
of the past three or four years; three large interdenomi- 
national assemblies gave evidence that the Protestant 
churches are showing a new interest in ruralism and agri- 
culture throughout the world. In the fourth annual re- 
view of rural life, we again undertake to interpret the 
major developments. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE CAMPAIGN 


York, Macmillan, 1928), a brief but ably written history 
of political parties in the United States, says that both 
the Republican and Democratic conventions of 1928 
repudiated the agrarian wings of these parties. Whether 
this is correct or not, the relation of the federal govern- 
ment to agriculture has acquired a position of political 
prominence which it had not had since the flare-up of 
populism in the ’90’s, culminating in the election of 1896. 
Political discussions during the year 1928 were com- 
plicated and, though the press comments were numerous, 
this phase of the campaign at least was thoroughly 
muddled. 

It must be recalled that the federal government has 
functioned in agriculture in many ways. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture maintains what is probably the 
largest single research agency in the world. This Depart- 
ment has also the responsibility for enforcement of cer- 
tain federal laws. It is the center of a vast extension 
service which has given information and assistance to 
farm families. The federal government maintains two 
large credit agencies—the federal farm loan system and 
the intermediate credit banks. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has made several most important investigations 
of the handling of agricultural products, and, recently, one 
of cooperative marketing. The United States Public 
Health Service has a program of cooperative public health 
work, whereby it encourages and subsidizes counties and 
similar units to put on modern public health programs. 

p The Bureau of Education has a rural division, and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education has paid con- 
siderable attention to agricultural instruction. 
Among the most important forces operating to bring 
about the-present difficulties of the agricultural industry 
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is the large increase in the productive capacity of the 
average farm worker. He produces more than twice as 
much on the average as did his forbears fifty years ago. 
This increase in productive capacity has been largely 
due to two things: (1) invention, production and use 
of machinery; (2) tremendous advance in the science of 
producing crops. Secretary Jardine pointed out, in an 
address at Yale University about two years ago, that the 
farmers have absorbed knowledge of the science of pro- 
duction in a most phenomenal way. The result is, of 
course, a declining farm population. Workers are being 
displaced by machinery. “Power farming” and the “elec- 
trical age” appear to be advancing upon us. The same 
“technological unemployment” which is today so serious 
in manufacturing is present also in agriculture. And the 
fact that farm families are moving to the towns and 
cities has aggravated unemployment in urban centers. 

Certain branches of the agricultural industry must 
deal periodically with heavy production or crop surpluses. 
It will be seen that this heavy production is the logical 
result of invention and the teaching of science, the latter 
having been accomplished largely by federal and state 
subvention of the Department of Agriculture and the 
agricultural colleges. And one result of the production 
of large crops has been agitation by farmers that the 
federal government should now do something special in 
the disposal of surpluses which depress prices and impair 
the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar. It has even 
been contended that the federal government should now 
take the responsibility for the results of its teaching of 
the science of production, and do something about the ac- 
cumulated surpluses. 

“Surplus control” was the real agricultural issue in the 
1928 campaign. The platforms made declarations upon 
other matters, but the most important single topic in the 
farm press and in the minds of many farm leaders has 
been surplus control. A large part of the farm population 
favored the particular method for dealing with crop sur- 
pluses embodied in the now famous McNary-Haugen 
bill, which passed both houses of Congress in 1927 and 
1928, and both times was vetoed by President Coolidge. 
President Coolidge’s 1928 veto message was even more 
denunciatory than that of 1927. The passage of the bill » 
and the consequent vigorous veto have occasioned con- 
siderable discussion, but it is doubtful if many who have 
commented upon it pro or con have read the bill itself. 
There is also little trustworthy literature accessible. The 
most objective review of the McNary-Haugen movement 
in periodical form is found in the June and September 
1928 American Economic Review (Northwestern Uni- 
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versity. Evanston, Ill.) by John D. Black, professor of 
economics in Harvard University. 


The major party platforms made other declarations 
upon agriculture, but there is no space to discuss them 
here. The Socialist Party declared that many of its de- 
mands would benefit the farmer. It proposed the acquisi- 
tion by cooperative societies and by federal, state and 
municipal governments of grain elevators, stockyards and 
other distributing agencies, and their operation on a non- 
profit basis. It favored the encouragement of cooperative 
selling, purchasing and credit and social insurance against 
crop failures. But the Socialist Party has practically no 
rural constituency, and its proposals are less hospitably 
received in rural than in urban regions. 


REPoRT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The report of the Secretary of Agriculture (available 
from the Department of Agriculture) for the year 1927- 
28 contained several references to the control of surpluses 
as: follows: 


“The surplus problem is of vital importance not only 
to agriculture but to the nation as a whole. It is, there- 
fore, proper to make the solution of it in some measure 
a governmental responsibility. This will not involve going 
further than the government has gone in aid of other 
economic interests, although legislation dealing with the 
agricultural surplus necessarily must be sufficiently dif- 
ferent from other legislation to meet the peculiarities of 
the problem. No law dealing with this question would 
be entirely adequate at first. 

“Changes in a surplus control program probably would 
be necessary in the light of experience. As an initial step, 
it should suffice to create a federal farm board with ade- 
quate authority to finance the handling of surpluses 
through central stabilization corporations, for which pur- 
pose a revolving fund should be provided. Advisory 
councils responsible to the farmers should be created 
to assist the board.” 


Tue Economic SITUATION 


The various indexes of the United States Department 
of Agriculture showing the economic position of the 
industry indicate very little change during 1928. In fact, 
the situation has hardly changed appreciably since 1925. 
E. G. Nourse, who in 1924 made an exhaustive study of 
the export markets for American farm products (Amer- 
ican Agriculture and the European Market, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company), has published a supple- 
mentary statement concluding that “the outlook in the 
spring of 1928 does not seem to be such as to give the 
farmer much more cheer than was vouchsafed to him in 
the spring of 1924.” The total cash income from sales 
of farm products for the crop (i.e., fiscal) year 1927-28 
was about $9,816,000,000. This was slightly lower than 
that for the crop year 1925-26, and slightly higher than 


that for the years 1926-27 and 1924-25. The rate of. 


return upon all capital invested in agriculture was about 
4.6 per cent, which was the highest since 1920, except 
for the crop year 1925-26, when it was 5.2 per cent. If 
we consider the rate of earnings upon the farmers’ own 
capital, it is much lower, averaging about 3.4 per. cent 
for 1927-28. This figure is also the highest since 1920, 
except for the year 1925-26. 

The average income of about 14,000 representative 
farmers “available for capital, labor and management” 
was $886. The “labor income” is $657, or $229 less. 


Garrett ins: 


This $229 represents an allowance of interest at 4.5 pe 
cent upon the money the farmer has invested in his enter; 
prise. When discussing farmers’ incomes it is always 
important to define terms carefully. In addition to the 
income for labor and management, farmers also have 
available the equivalent of around $500 per year in the 
form of food, fuel and use of house. A special study 
for the year 1923 indicated that about 3,000 farm families 
had available an equivalent of $1,500 a year for family 
living. 

The Department of Agriculture also presents yearly 
comparisons of the wages of farm “hands.” Without 
board, the average rate of pay was $584 for the year 
1927-28. Farm laborers are mostly unmarried young 
men. The Department also makes estimates of the yearly 
earnings of persons employed in factories, based upon 
Federal Reserve Board figures, which indicate that the 
earnings per factory employe were $1,301 for 1927-28. In 
Crops and Markets for July, 1928, the statement is made 
that since 1920 the “earnings per farm family have fluc- 
tuated more than those of farm hands or of persons 
actually employed in factories.” A part of the difficulty 
of farmers at the present time is the necessity for quick 
adjustments to changing conditions. Many are unable to 
make these adjustments, and they voluntarily or of neces- 
sity leave the farms. The estimate by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of trends in the farm popu- 
lation for 1928 indicated that it was still declining, but 
at a lower rate than had been evident for several years. 
The farm population is the only section of the total popu- 
lation that has been declining. The only information 
available about villages of from 250 to 2,500 population 
indicates that these have been increasing. Migrants from 
the farms are the chief factor in village growth. 

The Department of Agriculture compiles complete data 
upon trends of prices received by farmers for products 
and prices of commodities which farmers buy. It also 
publishes a reliable index of purchasing power in the 
form of a “ratio of prices received to prices paid.” The 
preliminary announcement for the month of September, 
1928, placed the ratio at 90. For the corresponding month 
in 1927 it was 91; 1926, 86; 1925, 91. These figures 
would seem to justify the generalization that the eco- 
nomic situation has changed little during the past four 
years. 


RuRAL-URBAN RELATIONS 


Several historians of American life regard rural-urban 
conflict as one of the most general and significant social 
conflicts of the United States. For the most part, how- 
ever, it has not aroused personal animosity. Many farm- 
ers as well as persons engaged in social, educational and 
religious work throughout the country are totally unaware 
of it. A member of the staff of the National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A., after traveling through numerous small 
towns of the Middle West at the height of farm relief 
agitation, reported that she never heard the McNary- 
Haugen bill mentioned. Several professors of a Middle 
Western state university are reported to have declared 
that they find no evidence of rural-urban conflict. On 
the other hand, numerous farmers in the same state 
testify that there is a rural-urban conflict of considerable 
proportions. 

For the most part this conflict is a struggle between 
large groups for shares of the national income. The 
total income of agriculture since 1913 has declined more 
rapidly than the number of workers in the industry. 
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ny farmers are aware of this and are trying to achieve 

better balance between agriculture and city industry. 
But there are local areas where the conflict is personal 
and acute. The Chicago milk shed has been the scene 
of a sharp conflict for at least fifteen years. There is a 
measure of such conflict present, of course, whenever 
economic groups engage in bargaining. But the situation 
in the Chicago dairy district is particularly serious be- 
cause chaotic relations between farmers and city agencies 
have persisted for a long time, and certain city agencies 
have apparently been unwilling to make provision for 
dealing with the conflict. The Department of Research 
and Education participated recently in a study of this 
situation in cooperation with the Commission on the 
Church and Industry of the Chicago Church Federation. 
(See INFoRMATION SERVICE of December 1.) 


While some progress has been made in analyzing the 
rural-urban conflict—which is ancient and fairly universal 
—little has been done to bring about understanding or 
conciliation between the two groups involved. It is an 
area of social conflict in which there is little experience 
in mediation and practically no technique. However, a 
few attempts have been made in the development of mutu- 
al understanding on an experimental basis. This Depart- 
ment has participated in three efforts during the past 
year. These will be continued, and if results justify it 
they will be reported in this Service. Church leaders 
are feeling a growing concern as to their responsibility 
in this situation. 


Tue NeEGLEcT oF RurRAL SociaL Work 


The Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, held at Memphis in 1928, as well as those for Des 
Moines in 1927, record much discussion of rural social 
work, but there is little evidence that national social work 
agencies are giving greater attention than customarily to 
the provision of social work for the 40 per cent of the 
population living in villages and on farms. Only about 
one-fourth of the counties of the United States have 
access to the services of case workers, and only 17 or 18 
per cent have a full-time health officer. Many of the rural 
groups which have these services are located close to 
Cities, 

The reasons why rural social work does not advance 
are numerous. It must be admitted that farmers fre- 
quently will have none of the advice or experience of 
tity workers. On the other hand, national agencies have 
either not seriously considered the rural situation or have 
not vigorously undertaken to make more adequate pro- 
vision for it. The high degree of specialization by social 
workers militates against their employment by rural 
groups which have slender resources—rural counties fre- 
quently have difficulty in paying the salary of one social 
worker and cannot consider having more. 


These difficulties have given rise to a proposal that 
there should be developed the “general social worker” 
for rural areas. Many who regard this as impracticable 
urge the organization of rural social work in larger 
units, even as large as a group of two to four counties 
in order to preserve the distinctive services of particular 
agencies. Rural social work is still a battleground of 
deas and a comparatively undeveloped field of service. 
*n this connection it may be observed that little, if any- 
thing, has been done during the past year in the related 
field of medical servicgy Rural communities in large num- 
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bers need medical service and are not getting it. The 
rural hospital program of the Commonwealth Fund is 
one of the bright spots in this situation. The Fund has 
now made grants to five selected communities for hos- 
pital buildings. The Albany Medical College has also 
announced plans for providing special training for rural 
physicians. 


EDUCATION 


In agricultural education the significant event of the 
year was the enactment of the Capper-Ketcham law. This 
provides an increased federal subsidy for agricultural 
extension work in the various states. It has already 
stimulated the expansion of work in home economics, 
farm demonstration and boys’ and girls’ club work. 


In public education, the calling of four regional con- 
ferences by the United States Bureau of Education is 
probably the outstanding development. The two held at 
New York and New Orleans dealt with supervision of 
rural education; those in New England and the Pacific 
Coast with teacher training. The National Society for 
the Study of Education has decided to bring out a year- 
book upon 20 years of experience in rural education. A 
committee is now at work planning this volume. Progress 
is also reported in the establishment of new “equalization 
funds” to aid rural education in several states. 

The Rural Communities Department of the Y. W. C. A. 
held in Maine during the summer the third annual session 
of an experimental school for training secretaries. This 
school combines in an interesting way some of the methods 
of the Danish folk schools with those of professional edu- 
cation. The school is in session six weeks. The meetings 
are mostly held out of doors. The organization is very 
informal. During the second half of the term the school 
was carried on without having any distinct courses. The 
general theme during these three weeks was “The Asso- 
ciation and the Times.” 

The Association for Adult Education paid special at- 
tention to rural projects at its annual conferences, held 
in Swarthmore. The Association is now conducting sev- 
eral projects in rural areas. John Willard is studying 
various aspects of the experience of the agricultural ex- 
tension service in selected states. Earlier he supervised 
an experiment in adult education in Barry County, 
Michigan. John W. Herring is developing a program of 
adult education in Chester County, Pa. 

In Ashland, Michigan, the first session of a revived 
Danish people’s college was held. It has been unknown 
even to most students of country life that Danish immi- 
grants established some of their schools for adults in this 
country. One in Nebraska has been functioning for a 
long time. The successful revival of the Ashland col- 
lege, with the cooperation of the people of the community, 
is therefore an event in people’s college history. J. E. 
Kirkpatrick, of Olivet, Michigan, is the director. 

Columbia University announced early in the year a plan 
for a Research Institute of Rural Affairs, which is to be 
established if an endowment for it can be secured. (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE June 9, 1928.) 


Tue CHURCH AND RURALISM 


The Jerusalem Conference of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, held in April, probably gave more atten- 
tion to the rural situation than any representative inter- 
national-religious gathering has ever done. The Gags 
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received reports from Kenyon L. Butterfield, Edmund de 
S. Brunner and Thomas Jesse Jones. The published pro- 
ceedings contain both the reports and the Council’s dis- 
cussion of them. The Council also adopted a statement 
on the mission and the rural situation. The Jerusalem 
conference is thus a high-water mark in the relation of 
the church to ruralism. Well informed persons feel that 
if the churches are really to become concerned about agri- 
cultural and rural life throughout the world, there must 
be a fundamental redirection of the mission enterprise. 
Though most of the people of the world live by farming, 
most of the foreign mission work is urban. A great dif- 
ficulty is the question of objective. Agricultural mission 
work is sometimes looked upon with suspicion today, even 
by certain agricultural and country life leaders in the 

' United States, because it is alleged that missionaries have 
sectarian motives in their educational work. Among the 
critics are those who state they are unwilling that agricul- 
ture should be taught for the purpose of converting non- 
Christians to Christianity, but that the church should be 
willing to teach agriculture for its own sake. 

In the United States a great impetus was given to 
comity and cooperation between rural churches by the 
Cleveland Conference called by the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, the Home Missions Council and the 
Federal Council of Churches. The conference recom- 
mended a five-year program of study and planning, which 
is now being carried out by the Home Missions Council. 
Considerable work has already been done in New Hamp- 
shire and other states. 

The Community Church Workers of the United States, 
which is an association of individuals in positions of pas- 
toral and lay leadership, has employed a full-time execu- 
tive secretary, Rev. J. R. Hargreaves. He has been con- 
nected with Baptist and Congregational churches and has 
also served independent community churches. The move- 
ment for church cooperation in local communities is un- 
doubtedly spreading, and Dr. Hargreaves reports that 
he is continually called upon by pastors and laymen in 
numerous communities. 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church named a Commission on Rural Work consisting 
of five bishops, five clergymen and five laymen. Among 
the laymen is Dr. C. J. Galpin of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. It instructed the Commission 
to request the church to pay attention to the needs of 
rural life on Rogation Sunday and to urge the theological 
seminaries to include rural work in their curricula. 

Leaders in Catholic rural life report, among new de- 
velopments, that a number of priests are experimenting 
in the organization of credit unions. There also appears 
new interest in the organization of the social side of 
parish life. The most noticeable development is the es- 
tablishment of numerous religious vacation schools in 
rural churches. These are being promoted officially in 
many dioceses. The Catholic Church has also been the 
center of a students’ crusade in the interest of rural life, 
led by students in various institutions who look forward 
to rural service. It is also reported by one of the best 
informed Catholic leaders that “the good roads era and 
auto transportation have vastly improved regular atten- 
dance of Catholics living in the country at church services. 
For the most part, Catholic churches are situated in the 
towns, so that few churches have been adversely affected 
by the improved transportation.” 
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The Jewish situation, of course, is quite different fror 
the Protestant or Catholic. A well-informed Jewis. 
leader writes: “If religion forms a problem in the life 
of all farmers, that problem is intensified in the case of 
the Jewish group. The Jewish farming communities are 
young. They must build institutions for themselves, no 
easy task for a pioneer generation.” A plan is now being 
tried whereby a small group of communities pools re- 
sources in order to employ a full-time worker in religious 
education. “Sabbath schools are also organized by the 
Department of Farm and Rural Work of the National 
Council of Jewish Women. Jewish farm communities are 
growing in size and influence. With this growth they are 
better able to meet their religious needs.” 

The quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches, held at Rochester, N.~Y., in December,- gave 
considerable attention to rural life and the relation of the 
church to it. The “data book” prepared for conference 
use contained a special rural section. In the general dis- 
cussion, numerous suggestions were made to the Council 
and its constituent bodies. A topic which recurred in the 
discussion several times was the need for special atten- 
tion to preparation for rural service on the part of theo- 
logical seminaries. 

At the Rochester meeting it was pointed out that the 
Federal Council was organized the same year that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed the Commission on Country 
Life—1908. This Commission reported in 1909, and 
its report inaugurated the country life movement in the 
United States. The Rochester meeting of the Federal 
Council received a report to the effect that most of the 
social shortages of rural life pointed out in 1908 are still 
largely unmet, though much progress has been recorded. 


The social, educational and religious tasks pointed out by 
the Commission are now the concern of a large number 
of agencies. 


AMERICAN CountTrRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Since 1918, most of the individuals interested in the 
country life movement have been members of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, which held its eleventh 
national conference at Urbana, Illinois, in June, 1928, 
upon “Urban-Rural Relations.” The Association has just 
brought out a volume entitled A Decade of Rural Progress 
(University of Chicago Press). The first reports of the 
Association, published in 1918, emphasized many rural 
needs, including the correlation of rural agencies. Though 
there are now many agencies engaged upon specific kinds 
of work, the correlation of agencies is still one of the 
unfinished tasks before the American country life move- 
ment. 


HANDBOOK oF RurRAL REsourcEs—1928 


In June the University of Chicago Press brought out 
the Handbook of Rural Social Resources—1928 (cloth 
$2.00; paper $1.00). The Handbook is a convenient 
and inexpensive reference work which gives interpreta- 
tions of major developments during the entire post-war 
period. It also gives information about the work of na- 
tional agencies engaged in social, educational and relig- 
ious work in rural America. Those desiring more com- 


prehensive information upon trends than it is possible to 
present in this brief review are referred to the Hand, | 
book. 
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